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THE BALKANS, MACEDONIA, AND THE WAR* 
By H. CHARLES WOODS 

Throughout the last few decades and more especially since the re-estab- 
lishment of the Ottoman constitution in the year 1908, the political and 
military situations in the Near East have been of worldwide importance. 
On the one hand the Balkan Peninsula and Asia Minor, inhabited as they 
are by many diverse peoples, have been the scene of many an insurrection 
and massacre. On the other hand the rivalry which has existed for years 
between the Powers of the former Triple Entente and the Triple Alliance, 
or more correctly the long-planned schemes for Germanic domination in the 
East, have made this area an ever-present "danger zone of Europe.'' 

International Relations 

The fundamental reasons which have forced the Near East into prom- 
inence before and since the outbreak of the war are in many ways identical. 
The real point is that the Balkan Peninsula and the waterways which it 
controls constitute the natural highway, the natural means of communi- 
cation between the West and East on the one hand and the North and 
South on the other. While it is the former condition which makes the 
domination of this area one of Germany's primary objects it is the latter 
which constitutes its real importance for Russia. Consequently, whereas 
by military penetration across the Balkans into southern Russia and Asiatic 
Turkey the Central Powers have temporarily greatly increased the strength 
of their military position, still more by the driving of a permanent wedge 
through the same areas would they have triumphed by endangering the 
safety of the Allies throughout the world. On the other hand, were good 
relations to be established between the Balkan states and were an anti- 
German barrier therefore to be established, what would amount to an 
Allied wedge would prevent the expansion of the Central Powers toward 
the East and at the same time assure to Russia her legitimate access to 
warm water. For years, therefore, the question of these wedges has con- 
stituted the real raison d'etre of the Near East in the world's politics — a 
raison d'etre the importance and meaning of which has become more 
apparent to the everyday man since the outbreak of the war. 

Inter-Balkan Relations 

So much for the international reasons which have forced the Near East 
into prominence. From a local standpoint, and only to touch upon a 

* A section from a forthcoming book entitled: " The Cradle of the War " (Little, Brown, & Co.). 
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problem of vital significance, the greatest difficulties of the Balkan question 
are due largely to the mixed nature of the population in many of the dis- 
puted areas and to the complicated nature of the geography of the country. 
Thus, while almost throughout what is known as Macedonia Albanians, 
Bulgars, Greeks, Serbs, and Vlakhs (Arumani) dwell intermingled in vari- 
ous proportions, nobody who has ever traveled there is able to consider that 
unhappy district as a concrete whole. He thinks of it as territory which 
is divided politically and geographically into watertight compartments, 
as a place inhabited by diverse populations, and as a locality possessed of 
well-defined if not adequately developed lines of communication. 

The present seems a favorable moment at which to discuss some of the 
basic facts of the problems of the Near Bast and in particular for a review 
of the larger aspects of the Macedonian question and of the Saloniki cam- 
paign. In order to understand the many complications and ramifications 
of the Balkan question, it is necessary to refer at least to some af the events 
which preceded and immediately followed the Balkan Wai^ of 1912 and 
1913. In 1912, largely as a consequence of the attitude of the Young Turks 
towards the subject nationalities of the Ottoman Empire in Europe, the 
Balkan Alliance was finally formed. I was in the East during the earlier 
part of the negotiations which led up to its formation and had the oppor- 
tunity of discussing the question with most of the responsible ministers. I 
will therefore endeavor to remind my readers of some of the salient features 
of the two treaties or series of treaties of which Bulgaria was, so to speak, 
the central figure, and this because the arrangements consisted not of a 
triple alliance, but of a Serbo-Bulgarian and a Greco-Bulgarian treaty. 

The Balkan Wars 

Preliminaries to the First Balkan War 
The Serbo-Bulgarian pact, in the shape of a treaty of alliance and a 
secret annex, was signed on March 14, 1912 (N. S.), as a conclusion of a 
series of negotiations following the outbreak of the Turco-Italian war. The 
treaty, which is published together with other documents by M. Guechoff, 
former Bulgarian Premier, in his book on the Balkan league,^ was defen- 
sive in character. It definitely guaranteed the support of each party to 
the other in the event of an attack by one or more states or in the event 
of any Great Power attempting to invade or annex any part of the then 
Turkey in Europe in a manner contrary to the vital interests of either 
party, and it bound the two countries not to conclude peace independently. 
The secret annex, which turned out to be more important than the actual 
treaty, foresaw the probability that internal or external difficulties in Turkey 
itself might render the maintenance of the status quo impossible and fixed 
the terms upon which action might then be taken. In addition it definitely 

1 1. E. Gu6choff : L'Alliance Balkanique, Hachette, Paris, 1915; reference on pp. 191-202. 
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decided the future distribution of any areas acquired either as a result of 
the defensive treaty or of what may be called the offensive annex. While 
all territorial gains were to constitute common property, Serbia recognized 
the right of Bulgaria to the territory east of the Rhodope Mountains and 
the Struma River, while Bulgaria recognized a similar right of Serbia to 
the territory north and west of the Shar Dagh. With regard to the area 
lying between these two boundaries, if the two parties became convinced 
that the formation of an autonomous province was impossible, then Serbia 
undertook to ask for nothing beyond a line drawn from Mount Golem on 
the northeast to Lake Okhrida on the southwest. Bulgaria promised to 
accept this line if His Majesty the Czar, who was to be requested to arbi- 
trate, decided in its favor. While tentative negotiations between Bulgaria 
and Greece had taken place as early as May, 1911, these, as also the subse- 
quent conversations, failed to materalize until after the signature of the 
Serbo-Bulgarian treaty. However, in May, 1912, the Hellenic Government 
agreed to the Bulgarian proposals, and a definite treaty was signed at 
Sofia on the 29th of that month.^ That treaty guaranteed to each of its 
signatories the support of the other in case of war with Turkey, but it is 
important to remember that it made no arrangement whatever as to the 
future distribution of the territories to be acquired in a common war. With 
regard to Montenegro's position, an oral understanding was concluded 
between that country and Bulgaria in September, 1912. 

Developments During the Balkan Wars 
It is not within the scope of this article to enter into the events which 
immediately preceded or took place during the Balkan Wars. SuflScient 
be it to say that the first Balkan peace congress proved abortive largely 
because the Turks refused to agree to the Allied demands. During the first 
phase of the Balkan struggle, however, two important developments had 
taken place which were destined greatly to influence the future trend of 
events in southeastern Europe. I refer to the international crisis arising 
out of the attitude of the Dual Monarchy, secretly supported by Germany, 
upon the Adriatic question and to the differences that arose between Serbia 
and Bulgaria. The first of these questions led to the recognition of the 
principle of autonomy for Albania. This decision on the part of the 
London Ambassadorial Conference, whilst actuated by the fact that Austria 
** would not allow Serbia to reach the Adriatic," was undoubtedly justified 
by the existence of the Albanians as a nationality and by their desire for 
independent government.' It nevertheless entailed a great disappointment 
for Serbia and was partly responsible for the beginning of her bad relations 
with Bulgaria. 

Early in February, 1913, and at the outset of the second phase of 

2 Gu6choff. op. cU., pp. 223-228. 

3 See article by the author, "Albania and the Albanians," in the April Beview (Vol. 5, 1918, pp. 257-273). 
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the first Balkan War, the relations existing between Bulgaria and Serbia 
were therefore far from satisfactory, and they continued to grow worse. 
Moreover there had begun a definite pegging out of Greek claims in 
Macedonia, together with negotiations between that country and Serbia for 
the purpose of the conclusion of a defensive treaty against Bulgaria. It 
was this last-named development in the situation that mainly brought about 
the estrangement, and particularly the fact that early in 1913, before the 
conclusion of the first Balkan War and on the initiative of Greece, these 
two countries, who previously had no direct obligations towards one another, 
entered into a secret arrangement in regard to the division of spoils secured 
from Turkey. The basis of that arrangement was that the Greeks would 
raise no objection to the Serbian retention of Monastir, allotted to Bulgaria 
by the Serbo-Bulgarian treaty of 1912, provided the Government of King 
Peter were willing to sanction the incorporation of Saloniki in the Hellenic 
Kingdom. That arrangement was followed by the more formal Greco- 
Serbian treaty, which we now know to have been signed on June 1, 1913, 
and therefore two days after the conclusion of the London Peace Con- 
ference. 

It is not necessary to discuss here the arguments put forward by the 
various claimants prior to the outbreak of the second Balkan War, in which 
Rumania threw her lot against Bulgaria : we are rather concerned with its 
termination, the fatal Treaty of Bucharest. 

The Treaty op Bucharest 

That treaty, ignoring not only the political arrangements i^ade before 
the first Balkan War but also the ethnical distribution of the Macedonian 
population, was arranged for the purpose of maintaining a so-called balance 
of power in the Balkans. But instead of achieving this object, the Treaty 
of Bucharest, favored as it was by Germany, together with the Turco- 
Bulgarian treaty of Constantinople (September 29, 1913), by which 
Adrianople and the surrounding country went back to Turkey, and the 
subsequent distribution of the Aegean islands by the Great Powers, led 
not to a settlement but merely to a holding in suspense of the numerous 
Near Eastern questions which had already been the means of shaking the 
European concert to its very foundation. It was certain that the losses 
then suffered by Bulgaria would lead her to seize the first opportunity to 
try to regain the territories which she coveted, either by peaceful negotia- 
tion or by war, and it was equally sure that Turkey and Greece would 
remain on bad terms as a result of the disappointments suffered by both 
countries in regard to the Aegean islands. It was this situation, together 
with the rivalry between Austria and Serbia, the disappearance of the 
Balkan league, and the partial rehabilitation of Turkey under the auspices 
of Germany that left the way open for and rendered possible the present 
war. 
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The Present War 
The Attitude of Bulgaria: Its Significance 

The developments in the East since the outbreak of the war may be 
described as having taken place in three stages. The first is defined by the 
arrival of the Goehen and the Breslau at Constantinople and the entry of 
Turkey into the war. That enemy success, which under the existing con- 
ditions could not have been prevented though it might have been foreseen 
by the Allies, carried with it the immediate acquisition by Germany of 
a fighting force which was employed to threaten the British in- Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, and Persia and to endanger the Russian position in the 
Caucasus. But it did not and could not become possessed of its full results 
until unrestricted communication had been established between Central 
Eurppe and the Bosporus. While the Allies inaugurated the Dardanelles 
campaign in order to assist Russia and to try to prevent the achievement 
of this object, the enemy, recognizing the importance of Bulgaria and the 
attitude of that country towards the Macedonian question, devoted himself 
to her acquisition at all costs. 

From the moment of the outbreak of the war, and particularly during 
this second stage in Balkan developments, that is the stage intervening 
between the entries of Turkey and of Bulgaria, the key to the situation in 
the latter country lay in the fact that King Ferdinand and his Government 
were determined to utilize the present conflagration in order to try to regain 
at least some of the losses suffered in 1913. For them this was not so much 
a European as a third Balkan War for the independence of Macedonia and 
of the Bulgars, subject to alien, this time principally Serbian and Greek, 
rule. It was certain, therefore, that they would give no support without 
the promise of a large section of southern Macedonia and also as a secondary 
condition the restoration of a section of the Dobrudja and at least part of 
the then Turkish Thrace. The bitter antagonism felt by Bulgaria towards 
Serbia, Greece, and Rumania a;Qd particularly towards the first-mentioned 
country, outweighed the traditional hostility towards Turkey. So long as 
her future was not adequately secured elsewhere, Bulgaria was unlikely to 
take up arms against Turkey because her only access to the sea was by 
way of her Black Sea ports, rendered useless owing to the closing of the 
Dardanelles, and through Dedeagatch, the railway to which port, accord- 
ing to the Treaty of Constantinople, ran for some miles through Ottoman 
territory. The great question, therefore, was whether Serbia, Greece, and 
Rumania would or could be persuaded to restore to Bulgaria areas of terri- 
tory which she considered should be hers, and whether the Allies would 
guarantee her possession of districts of now Ottoman territory which they 
agreed should be alloted to her during the negotiations of the year 1913. 

While, so far as I know, no detailed official statement was published on 
the subject, the conditions required by Bulgaria soon became pretty clear. 
On the west the Government of King Ferdinand was intent upon the 
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Fig. 4— The Vardar River at Uskiib. 

Fig. 5— Upper valley of the Kriva River, between Egri Palanka and the Serbo-Bulgarian frontier. 
Fig. 6— The Serbo-Bulgarian frontier near the headwaters of the Pchinya R. (see Fig. 1). 
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recognition of the Serbo-Bulgarian treaty of March, 1912, as a basis for 
discussion. On the south, while claims were made to all the district lying 
between the Greco-Bulgarian frontier, the Struma valley, and the Aegean, 
satisfaction would probably have been provided by a rectification of that 
frontier in such a manner as to give to Bulgaria at least the whole of 
the Mesta valley and the port of Kavala. On the north, where in 1913 
Rumania had claimed, secured, and afterwards seized territory on the south 
of the Dobrudja, the Bulgarian Government would undoubtedly have 
agreed to leave to that country the territory, including the town of Silistra, 
ceded to her by the Protocol of Petrograd in May, 1913, provided the more 
southerly area, actually seized by Eumania during the second Balkan 
War, had been restored to its former owners. With regard to the East 
and in Turkey, as there was obviously no question of negotiation with the 
Allies, the only feasible arrangement with Bulgaria would have been the 
giving of a free hand to occupy and retain a part of Thrace, say that 
situated northwest of the Enos-Midia line, and this I believe was done. 

Importance op Bulgarians Geographical Position 
The enormous war importance of Bulgaria was and is bound up largely 
with her geographical position. As a result of the Balkan campaigns she 
became the only state with a frontier contiguous to that of Turkey in 
Europe and, therefore, the sole country which could attack or through 
which a land attack could be made upon the European dominions of the 
Sultan. Equally well, it was by way of Bulgaria alone that officers, tech- 
nical experts, and supplies could be sent, as they were sent, from Central 
Europe to Constantinople. Owing to her central, or interior, position the 
value of Bulgaria was, therefore, out of all proportion even to the high 
fighting efficiency of her military machine. The position was important to 
both groups of Powers, but it was Germany who, realizing the necessity 
of preparing the way for action from the first, left no stone unturned to 
develop an already advantageous situation in order at least to maintain 
the neutrality and, if possible, to secure the support of Bulgaria and in 
the end wrung from Turkey concessions of the greatest value to the 
Government of King Ferdinand. These concessions, which took the form 
of the cession by the former country of the area of Thrace along the 
Maritza River through which the railway runs from Mustafa Pasha to 
Dedeagatch — an area now reported to have been given back to Turkey — 
were sanctioned by a preliminary agreement arrived at in July. 

The position of the Allies, originally more difficult, gradually became 
far more complicated than that of the enemy. To begin with there was 
always Russia in the background, who, while supporting Serbia on the one 
hand, was regarded with actual suspicion by Bulgaria on the other. More- 
over, where Germany was able to negotiate with one country, Turkey, for 
concessions to Bulgaria, it was necessary for England, France, Russia, and 
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later Italy to approach Serbia, Greece, and Rumania, against all of which 
countries the Government of Sofia had far-reaching claims. Consequently, 
when tardily and too late the Allies recognized the importance of Bulgaria, 
the ground for negotiation was extremely unfavorable, and that country 
had already set a price upon herself which it was far from easy to pay. 

The Saloniki Campaign 

The direct result of the Macedonian complications and of their non- 
solution by the Balkan Wars was therefore the entry of Bulgaria into the 
theater of hostilities, accompanied as it was by the inauguration of the 
Saloniki campaign. This campaign has been partly responsible for pre- 
venting the adhesion of Greece to the side of Germany during the reign of 
King Constantine, and it has prohibited the enemy from establishing many 
all-important submarine bases on the Aegean coast, results which them- 
selves justify it. The restriction of its development may in large measure 
be attributed to the strategically favorable offensive and defensive positions 
of the enemy. 

The Strategic Position of Bulgaria 
In considering the first of these conditions, that is the offensive, it must 
always be remembered that the western frontier of Bulgaria runs practi- 
cally due north and south and follows a line more or less parallel to but 
to the east of the great natural highway through the valleys of the 
Morava and the Vardar. These valleys, constituting the heart of Serbia 
and traversed by the all-important Nish-Saloniki railway, were open 
to attack by Bulgaria at several points. While in certain districts the 
distance to be covered on Serbian soil was about 60 miles, in others it was 
much less and in one place (just to the southeast of Demir-Kapu in the 
Vardar valley) the frontier approaches to within about five miles of the 
railway. Moreover the Bulgarians, who have always prepared for war not 
only by the training of an efficient army but also by the provision of 
effective communications, were possessed of roads and railways which 
enabled them rapidly to collect troops and to push them across the Serbian 
frontier. For instance, in addition to the main line from Sofia to Nish, 
there were the railways which run to Vidin and Berkovitza in northwestern 
Bulgaria and the line to Gyuveshevo on the frontier between Sofia and 
tJskiib. These lines, together with the available roads which cross the 
frontier and particularly with that which follows the valley of the Struma 
(down the greater part of which a railway has now been constructed), 
enabled the enemy rapidly to advance by numerous different and inde- 
pendent routes and to secure possession of the Vardar valley before the 
Allies could fight their way up into Serbia and before the army of that 
country was able to make good its retreat in a southerly direction. It was 
these facilities which forced the Serbs to retire towards the Adriatic instead 
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of towards the Aegean, which latter alternative, had it been feasible, would 
have been much easier and far less costly. 

On the north and east of Saloniki, western Bulgaria is shut off from 
the Aegean by a strip of Hellenic territory annexed by Greece after the 
Balkan Wars. Measured from the Vardar valley on the west to the Greco- 
Bulgarian frontier on the east, it has a length of about 115 miles. Its 
average breadth from south to north is about 50 miles. Containing the 
port of Kavala and the towns of Drama, Seres, and Demir Hissar, a large 
proportion of this section of country, in addition to being strategically 




Pig. 7— a street in Monastir. 



important, is also rich. The Bulgarians, who, for these reasons, desired 
to reconquer it, were also favorably placed for the accomplishment of their 
object. They already held the Rhodope Mountains lying to the north and 
northeast, and they had an excellent line of advance by way of the 
Struma valley and a secondary means of communication by the Mesta 
valley route. 

On the other hand the geographical and political conditions, which have 
been and are entirely against the Allies, are therefore favorable to the 
Bulgarians from the defensive standpoint. Passing over the difficulties of 
transportation, the lack of port facilities, and the original inadequacy of 
the roads and railways, this is largely due to the fact that the Allies' lines 
of advance into the interior are strictly limited. The enemy seized the 
greater part of the Vardar valley, which constitutes the only natural way 
into the interior, early in the campaign. For the Allies to drive him back 
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and to fight their way up this valley would have been a matter of the 
utmost diflSeulty inasmuch as the valley is narrow and very easily defensible.* 

The Position at Saloniki 
In the summer of 1916, when it was decided to put an end to the passive 
defense of Saloniki, two alternatives were open to the Allies — to endeavor 
to push forward either on the east or on the west of the Vardar. In the 
former area the principal feature affecting the relations of Saloniki to the 
interior and governing the direction of an advance from the Aegean coast 




Fig. 8— The principal street in Saloniki. 



into the heart of Old Bulgaria is the Rhodope Mountains, which extend 
from the Struma valley on the west to the Maritza River on the east. The 
western and central portions form one more or less definite line, but on the 
east this line divides into two long offshoots which enclose the valley of the 
Arda. The elevations attained at the western end of the range are con- 
siderably greater than those at the east. While in the former district there 
is the Mus Alia Peak (9,500 feet), situated a few miles to the east of the 
Struma valley, in the latter we have nothing higher than the Karliik Dagh 
(6,200 feet), located a few miles to the northwest of Giimiirdjina. In order 
to penetrate the Rhodopies from the south it would be necessary either to 
approach and to occupy the plain which borders the Aegean from the west 
and therefore from the direction of Saloniki or to effect a fresh landing 

^SeeD. W.Johnson: The Balkan Campaign, Geogr. Rev., Vol. 2, 1916, pp. 27-47; especially pp. 43-44.— 
Edit. Note. 
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somewhere along the coast between that port and Dedeagatch, immediately 
west of the Maritza mouth. The former operation would be a dangerous 
one and one requiring a large force, for it would entail an advance by way 
of the Saloniki-Dedeagatch railway, which runs practically parallel to the 
front the enemy would undoubtedly establish more or less along the line of 
the Rhodopes. Fresh landings on the other hand would not only be beset 
by the heavy losses and the enormous difficulties which always go with 
such undertakings, but they would also be accompanied by dangers due to 
the fact that, except at Kavala, which has now no doubt been strongly 
fortified by the enemy, good landing places are not available. 

The Allied commander therefore rightly decided not to attempt such an - 
advance and chose for his push into the interior the section of country 
located to the west of the Vardar valley and lying more or less between 
Saloniki and Monastir or between the former town and the southern part 
of the Albanian frontier. The geographical and other conditions obtaining 
here have been and are in some ways more and in some ways less favorable 
to the Allies than are those existing on the other side of the Vardar. On 
the one hand, while there are the Moglena and other mountains on the 
Greco-Serbian frontier and while the country to the north and northeast 
of Monastir is very difficult, there are no barriers lying to the south and 
southeast of that town which compare in their strength to the Rhodope 
Mountains. Moreover Saloniki is connected with Monastir by a road and 
a railway. The road approximately follows the railway, which crosses the 
plain to Verria, where it begins to enter the hills. This line is of very 
great importance, not only because it gives access to Monastir, but because 
it runs more or less parallel to the Allied front. 

So much for the favorable conditions in this area. From the opposite 
point of view it was here, during the period of her uncertainty, that the 
attitude of Greece so greatly complicated the Allied plan of campaign. On 
the east of the Vardar and in the Greek district enclosed by that river, the 
Rhodopes, the Bulgarian frontier, and the Aegean, there was the danger 
that the Greek forces would make no effort to resist an enemy advance. 
This indeed was what actually happened, but their strength was known 
and the sacrifice of that territory was not vital to the whole Allied position. 
Not so, however, with the area to the south of Monastir and to the west 
of Saloniki. There the facilities possessed by Greece for an advance against 
the left rear of the Allied position were such that had King Constantine 
thrown in his lot with the enemy, he was in a position so favorable as to 
enable him to jeopardize the entire British and French plan. Until the 
situation in Greece had been got in hand, therefore, these dangers pre- 
vented the inauguration of a plan which, up to the present, has only led 
to a more or less local success in the capture of Monastir. Yet it has none 
the less achieved important military and political results in that it has 
been the means of effecting the union of the Allied armies based on Saloniki 
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Fig. 9— a scene in the eastern Rhodope Mountains. 

Pig. 10— The railway in the Vardar valley at the Demir Kapu gorge. This line is part of the through 
route from Central Europe to Saloniki. 
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with the forces of Italy landed on the Adriatic coast and in that it has 
wrested from Bulgaria a town whose political importance is unequaled else- 
where in Macedonia. 

The Future of Macedonia 

While it is impossible to forecast what may be the future of the Saloniki 
campaign, it is apparent that Bulgaria has conquered from her neighbors 
(except Turkey) and especially from Serbia the districts which she claimed 
and in some cases much more than she claimed prior to her entry into the 
war. In spite of this the future ownership of Macedonia depends not so 
much upon its present occupation as upon the general though not neces- 
sarily Balkan victory which will ultimately be won by the Allies and upon 
the distribution of territory then to be decided upon by them. The great 
question, a question which must be studied in advance, is therefore bound 
up with the solution of a problem which, if it be not settled as a result of 
the present war, will still endanger the peace of the world. 

The Allies might decide to try to effect such a settlement by agreeing 
to continue the war not only until they were in a position to impose tlieir 
terms upon the Central Powers, but also upon their smaller allies. So 
far as the Balkans are concerned, in addition to giving to Serbia and 
to Rumania those areas of Austria-Hungary which should undoubtedly 
be theirs, the adoption of this course would probably carry with it the 
practical disappearance of Bulgaria and of Turkey in Europe from the 
map, and it would mean the enormous enlargement of Serbia, Greece, and 
Rumania. In Macedonia this would mean the reversal of the policy of 
the principle of nationalities or of government with the consent of the 
governed. It would once more constitute not a settlement, but merely a 
holding in suspense of the settlement of this all-important problem. Hence 
we are compelled to look for an alternative carrying with it justice to all 
the Balkan nationalities and therefore the real establishment of peace — 
peace which in itself will go a long way to constitute an anti-German 
barrier in the Near East. The chief question to be decided is the true 
nationality of the peoples inhabiting doubtful or disputed areas. 

In the case of Macedonia, and particularly so far as it concerns Serbia 
and Bulgaria, there are three ways in which the question of nationality 
can be settled — according to language, by taking a plebiscite, or upon the 
basis of a Serbo-Bulgarian treaty. If the first of these means were chosen 
the necessary measures would have to be taken to ascertain the areas of 
Macedonia in which the forms of speech particular to Bulgarians or 
Serbians are employed. Among the contributions to this question the 
information given by the Serbian ''Balkanicus" in his book, ''The Aspira- 
tions of Bulgaria,"^ is most important, for he admits the post-position of 
the article in the Macedonian dialect. Though the author endeavors to 

5 Translated from the Serbian, Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent &;Co., London, 1915 ; reference on d. 222. 
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explain away this fact, his evidence is conclusive, for Bulgarian is the only 
Slav language in which the article is post-fixed. 

In theory the taking of a plebiscite would be a satisfactory manner of 
arriving at a solution of the question : in actuality difficulties would arise. 
To enable the people to vote freely, a plebiscite could only be conducted 
under the direct auspices of the Allies or, better still, under the control of 
America. In such circumstances it is probable that the Serbians would lose 
heavily. If proof of this contention be required, it can be found in the 
various concessions made by the ex-Sultan Abdul Hamid and his prede- 




FiG. 11— Bulgarian peasants on road approaching Kustendil. 



cessors to the Bulgarian Exarchate; for the Turks have never admitted 
the jurisdiction of any Church in areas in which its members did not con- 
stitute an overwhelming majority of the population. 

The third and last suggestion for a solution of the Macedonian question 
seems to be the one by far the simplest and fairest of adoption. It is the 
simplest because the Serbo-Bulgarian treaty of 1912 and its annex were 
arranged by the two contracting parties, without foreign interference, only 
six years ago and when the question was looming not in the distance but 
at a moment when a redistribution of territory was actually foreseen. To 
take that agreement as the basis for, though not necessarily the actual text 
of, a future arrangement would be the fairest settlement of the problem. 
It allots to Bulgaria far less than she would have got from the Treaty of 
San Stefano: the Serbians would probably secure from it a settlement 
much more favorable to them than any which could result from the 
language basis or from the taking of a plebiscite under the conditions 
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which I have indicated. Moreover under it there might be autonomy for 
the disputed areas. 

There are questions connected with the future ownership of parts of 
Greece and of Rumania now occupied by Bulgaria. In regard to those 
areas annexed to Greece after the wars of 1912 and 1913, it must always 
be remembered that Venizelos was at one time in favor of the concessions 
necessary to secure the support of Bulgaria and that the Government of 
King Constantine, in opposition to the wishes of the Allies, voluntarily 
sacrificed large tracts of country to Bulgaria. The delimitation of the 
Rumano-Bulgarian frontier of the Dobrudja, of the Turco-Bulgarian 
frontier in Thrace, and of the boundaries of Albania would also be 
possessed of difficulties. But here again there are treaties or arrange- 
ments which might be taken as a basis for future territorial distribution. 
In the first case there is the agreement made between Eumania and 
Bulgaria by the Protocol of Petrograd: in the second there is the Treaty 
of London, which fixed the Enos-Midia Line as the European frontier of 
the Ottoman Empire, and in the third there is the European decision 
creating and bounding Albania — a decision which, while it should be 
modified in detail in favor of that country, none the less constitutes a 
groundwork for the future. 



